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RAISING FN 


Of the choice of tbe SOIL, and PRE HA. 
RING the GROUND for Flax, we” 


Skilful flax - raiſer always prefers a free 
open deep loam, and all grounds that pro- 
1 A duced the preceding year a good crop of 
turnip, cabbage, potatoes, barley, or broad clover; 
or has been formerly laid down rich, and kept for 
ſome years in paſture, 216.70 

A clay foil, the ſecond or third crop after being 
limed, will anſwer well for flax; provided, if the 
ground be ſtill ſtiff, that it be brought to a proper 
mould, by tilling after harveſt, to expoſe it to the 
winter froſts; and that a little ſharp dung, ſuch as 
pigeons, ' ſheep, or horſe _ or aſhes, be 
ſpread upon the ground immediately before ſowing. 
All new grounds produce a ſtrong crop of flax, 
and pretty free of weeds. When a great many 
mole-heaps appear upon new ground, it anſwers 
the better for flax after one tilling. 
Flax- ſeed ought never to be ſown on grounds 
that are either too wet or dry; but on ſuch as retain 
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à natural moiſture : and ſuch grounds as are inclj- 
ned to weeds, ought to be avoided, unleſs prepa- 


red by a careful ſummer-fallow; + 

Before ſowing, the bulky clods ſhould be bro- 
ken, or carricd off the 4 and ſtones, quicken · 
ings, and every other thing that may hinder the 
growth of the flax, ſhould be removed. 


Of the choice of LINTSEED. 3 


H E brighter in colour, and heavier the ſeed 
is, ſo much the better: that which when 
bruiſed appears of a light or yellowiſh green, and 
freſh in the heart, oily and not dry, and ſmells and 
taſtes ſweet, and not fuſty, may be depended: up- 
On. BF . : 3 

Dutch ſeed of the preceding year's growth, for 
the moſt part, anſwers beſt; but it ſeldom ſucceeds 


- 


2 


if kept another year. It ripens ſooner than any 


other foreign ſeed. Philadelphia ſeed produces 


fine lint and few bolls, and anſwers beſt in wet 
cold ſoils Riga ſeed produces coarſer lint, and 
the greateſt quantity of ſeed. Scots ſeed, when 
well winned and kept, and changed from one kind 
of ſoil to another, ſometimes anſwers pretty well; 


but ſhould be ſown thick, as many of its grains are 


bad, and fail. It ſprings well, and its flax is ſooner 


Tipe than any other; but its produce afterwards is 
generally inferior to that from foreign ſeec. 
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Of SOWING Lintſeed: 


E quantity of lintſeed ſown, ſhould be 
proportioned to the condition of the ſoil ; for 
if the ground be in good heart, and the feed ſown 
thick, the crop will be in danger of falling before 
it is ready for pulling. From eleven to twelve 
pecks Linlithgow meaſure of Dutch or Riga feed, 
is generally ſufficient for one Scots acre; and about 
ten pecks of Philadelphia ſeed, which being 
the ſmalleſt grained, goes fartheſ. 
The time for ſowing lintſeed is from the middle 
of March to the end of April, as the ground and 
ſea ſon anſwers. 5 „ 
It ought always to be ſown on a dry bed. 


cf WEEDING Flaw 


T ought to be weeded when the crop is about 
1 four inches long. If longer deferred, the weed- 
ers will ſo much break and crook the ſtalks, that 
they will never perhaps recover their ſtraightneſs 
again; and when the flax grows crooked, it is more 


liable to be hurt in the rippling and ſwingling. 


Quickening graſs ſhould not be taken up; ſor, be- 
ing ſtrongly rooted, the pulling of it always looſes 
a deal of the lint. - F 

If there is an appearance of a ſettled drought, 


| it is better to defer the weeding, than by that ope- 


ration to expole the tender roots of the flax to the 


drought, + 54 


A 


How ſoon the weeds are got out, they ought to 
WW be carried off the field, inſtead of being laid in the 
furrows, where they often take root again, and at 
any rate obſtruct the growth of the flax in the fur- 

rows. 


If Of PULLING Har. 
Hen the crop grows ſo ſhort and branchy, 
as to appear more valuable for ſeed than 
flax, it ought not to be pulled before it be thorough · 
Wi ly ripe; but if it grows long and not branchy, the 
| | ſeed ſhould be diſregarded, and all the attention gi- 
ven to the flax. In the laſt caſe it ought to be pull- 
BI! ed after the bloom has fallen, when the ſtalk be- 
gins to turn yellow, and before the leaves fall, and 

the bolls turn hard and ſharp-pointed. . 

When the ſtalk is ſmall, and carries few bolls, 
the flax is fine; but the ſtalk of coarſe flax is groſs, 
rank, branchy, and carries many bolls. 


el 
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do be immediately pulled, whether it has grown 
v8 enough or not, as otherwiſe it will rot altogether. 
C | When parts of the ſame field grow unequally; 
po chat ſome parts are ready for pony before other 
| i parts; only what is ready ſhould be pulled, and the 
eit ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand till ready. 
I )he flax-raiſer ought to be at pains to pull, 04 
A keep by itſelf, each different kind of lint which he 
WI finds in his field; what is both long and fine, by it- 
fſeif; what is both long and coarſe, by itſelf; what 
Hl! 5s both ſhort and fine, by itſelf; what is both ſhort 
and role, by itſelf; and in like manner ay 


| 


1 When flax has fallen and lies, ſuch as lies ought 3 
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other kind by itſelf that is of the ſame ſize and 
quality. If the different kinds be not thus kept 
3 the flax muſt be much damaged in the 
watering, and the other ſuceeeding operations 

What is commonly called under- growth, may be 
neglected as uſeleſs. _ 7 1 2 

Few perſons that have ſeen flax pulled, are ig- 
norant of the method of laying it in handtuls acroſs 
other; which gives the flax ſufficient air, and keeps 
the handfuls ſeparate and ready for the rippler. 


Of STACKING up Flax during the winters 


F the flax be more valuable than the ſeed, it 
ought by no means to be ſtacked up; for its 
own natural juice aſſiſts it greatly in the watering : 
whereas if kept long unwatered, it loſes that juice, 
and the harle adheres ſo much to the boon, that it 
requires longer time to water, and even the quali- 
ty of the flax becomes thereby harſher and coarſer, 
Beſides, the flax ſtacked up oversyear, is in great 
danger from vermin and other accidents ; the water in 
ſpring is not ſo ſoft and warm as in harveſt; and near 
a year is thereby loſt of the uſe of the lint: but if 
the flax be ſo ſhort, and branchy as to appear moſk 
valuable for ſeed, it ought, after pulling, to he 


ſtooked and dried upon the field, as is done with 


corn, then ſtacked up for winter, rippled in ſpring, 


and after ſheeling, the ſeed ſhould be well cleaned 


from bad ſeeds, c. 
4ͤöÜ—᷑ oV 
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0 RIPPLING Flax, 


more than the ſeed, it ſhould be allowed to 
lie ſome hours upon the ground to dry a little, and* 
ſo gain ſome firmneſs, to prevent the ſkin or harle, 
which is the flax, from rubbing off in the rippling ; 
an operation which ought by no means to be ne- 


FR pulling, if the flax is to be adit” 


with the flax, breed vermin there, and otherwiſe - 


vervent in the graſſing and breaking. 
The handfuls for rippling ſhould not be great, 
as that endangers the lint in the rippling · comb. 


[| by itfelf more re exact than he could before. 


Of WATERING Flax, 


white, and frequently carries it away. Lochs, 


BE waſte and whiten the flax, though not ſo much as 
running ſtreams. Both rivers and lochs water the 

1 flax quicker than canals. 

But all flax ought to be watered in exuals, which 

3 ſhould be digged in clay ground if poſſible, as that 


both the bottom and ſides, may be lined with clay; 
| or, inſtead of w_ the ſides with wt which might 


glected, as the bolls, if put into the water along 


Ipoil the water. The bolls alfo prove very incon- | 


After rippling, the flax raiſer will perceive, d. 
be is able to aſſort each ſize and quality of the flax 


Running ſtream waſtes the lint, makes it 


1 by the great quantity and motion of the water, alſo - 


$ ſoil retains the water belt : but if a firm retentive ſoil 
cannot be got, the bottom or ſides of the canal, or 
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fall down, a ditch may be dug without the canal, 
and filled with clay, which wiltprevent-both extra- 
neous water from entering, and the water within 
from running ofl. 
A canal of forty feet long, FR ih and four 
an will monty water the growth of an acre 
„ a 
1 ought to be filled with freſh ſoft water from a 
iver or * if poſſible, two or three weeks be - 
the flax is put in, and expoſed all that time 
to the heat of the ſun. The greater way the 
river or brook has run, the ſofter, and there- 
fore the better will the water be. Springs, or 
| ſhort runs from hills, are too cold, unleſs: the 
Water is allowed to ſtand long in the canal. Water 
from coal or iron, is very bad for flax. A little of 
the powder of galls. thrown into a glaſs of water, 
will immediately diſcover if it comes from mine- 
rals of that kind, by turning it into a dark colour, 
more or leſs tinged in proportion to the quantity of 
= vitriol it contains. 
The canal ought not to be OE any ſhade; 
which, beſides keeping the ſun from ſoftening the 
water, might make part of the canal cooler than 
other parts, and ſo water the flax unequally. 

The flax raiſer will obſerve, when the water is 
brought to a proper heat, that ſmall plants will be 
riſing quickly in it, numbers of ſmall inſects and 
reptiles will be generating there, and bubhles of 
air riſing on the ſurface. If no ſuch ſigns appear, 
the water muſt not be warm n enough, or is 8 


unfit for flax. f 
Fw oy when neither too deep nor too bal 
| OW, 


Ei © 


I low; frequently anſwer well for watering flax, 
when the water is proper, as before deſcribed. _ 
The proper ſeaſon for watering flax is from the 
end of July to the end of Auguſt. 1 ens 
The advantage of watering flax as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, after pulling, has been already mentioned. | 
The flax being ſorted after rippling, as before 
mentioned; ſnhould next be put up in beets, never | 
larger than a man can eaſily graſp with both his 
hands, and tied very ſlack, with a band of a few 
ſtalks 42 | 5 
The beets. ſhould be put into the canals ſlope- 
ways; or half ſtanding upon end, the root- end up- 
permoſt. Upon the crop- ends, when uppermoſt, 
there frequently breeds a deal of vermin, deſtruc- 
d ve of the flax, which is effectually prevented by 
putting the crop-end downmoſt. | -h 
The whole flax in the canal ought to be care-. 
fully covered from the ſun with divots; the graſſy 
ſide of which ſhould be next the flax, to keep it 
clean. If it is not thus covered, the ſun will diſcolour 
the flax, though quite covered with water. If the 
divots are not weighty enough to keep the flax en- 
tirely under water, a few ſtones may be laid above 
them. But the flax ſhould not be preſſed to the 
r ᷣͤ lie edt nf 
When the flax is: ſufficiently watered, it feels 
ſoft to the grip, and the harle parts eaſily with the 
boon or ſhow, which laſt is then become brittle, and 
looks whitiſh. When theſe ſigns are found, the 
flax ſhovid be taken out of the water, beet after 
beet; each gently rinſed in the water, to cleanſe 
| it of the maſlinels which has gathered about it in 
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the water; and as the lint is then very tender, and 


the beet flackly tied, it miſt be N 1 
gently handled. | 

Great care ought to V —— that no part is o- 
verdone; and as the coarſeſt waters ſooneſt, if dif- 
ferent kinds be mixed together, a part will be rotted 
when the reſt is not ſufficiently watered. 

When lint taken out of the canil is Gough 
not ſufficiently watered, it may be laid in a heap, 
for twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours, which 
will have an effect like more watering ; but this o- 
peration is nice, and may prove dangerous in un- 
ſkiiful hands, 

After the flax is taken out of the: canal, freſh 
lint ſhould not be put a ſecond time into it, until 
the former water be run off, and the canal cleans 
ed, and ſupplied with freſh water. ; 


of GRASS ING. Huus. 


Her heath: is the beſt field Gi aſſing flani 2 a8, 
when wet, it faſtens to the heath; and is theres 
by prevented from being blown away by the wind: 


The heath alſo keeps it a little above the earth; 


and fo, expoſes it the more equally to the weather; 
When ſuch heath is not to be got, links, or clean 
old lee ground is the next beſt. Long graſs grounds 
ſhould be avoided, as the graſs growing through 

the lint frequently ſpots, tenders, or rots it; and 


| grounds pry corp to violent winds thould alſo be as 


voided, #5 3:28 
The flax, wha kin out of the An 3 be 
2 very thin upon the ground; and being then 


* 


very tender, it muſt be gently handled. The 
thinner it is ſpread the better, as it is then the 
more equally expoſed to the weather. But it 
ought never to be ſpread during a heavy ſhower, 
as that would waſh and waſte the harle too much, 
which is then exceſſively tender, but ſoon after be- 
comes firm enough to bear the rains, which, with 
the open air and ſunſhine, cleans, ſoftens, and 
purifies the harle to the degree wanted, and makes 
it bliſter from the boon. In ſhort, after the flax 
has got a little firmneſs by being a few hours ſpread 
in dry weather, the more rain and ſunſhine it gets 
the better 1 1 
The ſkilful flax-raiſer ſpreads his firſt row of 
flax at the end of the field oppoſite to the point 
from whence the moſt violent wind common 
ly comes, placing the root ends foremoſt ; he 
makes the root ends of every other row overs 
lap the crop-ends of the former row three or four 
inches, and binds down the laſt row with a rope; 
by which means the wind does not eaſily get below 
W the lint to blow it away : and as the crop-ends are 
HE feldom ſo fully watered as the root-ends, the a- 
foreſaid overlapping has an effect like giving the 
crop- ends more watering. Experience only can 
fully teach a perſon the ſigns of flax being ſuffi- 
ciently graſſed : hen it is of a clearer colour than 
formerly; the harle is bliſtered up, and eaſily 
parts with the beon, which is then become very 
brittle. The whole ſhould be ſufficiently graſſed 
HE before any of it is lifted; for if a part be lifted 
WE fooner than the reſt, that which remains is in great 
danger from the wind. 
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A dry day ought to be choſen for taking up the 
flax; and if there is no appearance of high wind, 
it ſhould be looſed from the heath or - graſs,” and 
left looſe for ſome hours, to make it thoroughly 
JJ% ? „ Tres 
1 a great quantity of flax can ſcarcely be all e- 
ually aa. and graſſed, and as the diſſerent qua- 
lities will beſt appear at lifting the flax off the graſs; 
therefore at that time each different kind ſhould 
be. gathered together, and kept by itſelf, that 4s, 
all of the ſame colour length and ung. 7 
'The ſmaller beets the lint is made up in, the bet- 
ter for drying, and the more convenient for ſtack- 
ing, houſing, Sc.; and in making up:theſe beets, 

as in every other operation upon flax, it is of great 
conſequence, that the lint be laid together as it 
grew, the root- ends together, and the crop - enda 
together. 5 l 


, Of KEEPING Flax after it is grafſed. 

1 3 Othing needs be ſaid here, but that if the flax 
bl 1s to be ſtacked, it ſhould be ſer in an airy 
place, upon a dry foundation, ſuch as pob-middings, 
or the like, and well covered from the weather; ant 
if houſed, the floor muſt be dry, and the houſe 
well aired and water · tight. e wr gt alfa 
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GENERAL REMARKS. .; 
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ought carefully to be done at the three following 
different times, to wit, when pulling, after rippling, 
and when lifting it off the graſs; the conſequence 
of which neglect is, that very different kinds being 
mixed together, it can neither be watered, graſſed, 
nor ſcutched equally. They neither prepare pro. 
per canals nor water. They make the beets for 
watcring a great deal too large, bind them very 
hard, and compreſs all their lint ſo cloſe together 
in the water, trampling it down to the bottom, and 
putting large ſtones, feals, or logs above it, that 
the hearts of the beets cannot be half watered, or 
not at all, when ſome of it is perhaps too much 


done. They frequently take it out of the water 
after it has been there a certain time, without exa- 


mining whether it be underdone or overdone. 
They lay it too thick upon the graſs, and upon long 
graſſy meadows, by which means ſome of it is ten- 
dered and rotted. In taking it off the field, they 
lay root - ends and crop- ends together, or as is com- 
monly called, heads and thraws. Lint ſo mana- 

ed muſt come out very ill in the dreſſing; and the 
Fault is generally, but very unjuſtly, laid to the 
lint- mill, which muſt deſtroy what is well watered 
before it can clean the ill-watered part of the ſame 
handfull. And thus it happens, that the ends are 
frequently beat away in the ſcutching, when the 
middle is not well cleaned, the ends of a beet be- 
ing well watered, perhaps too much ſo, when the 
heart of the beet has ſcarce felt the water, Such 
inequality in the watering of the lint appears very 
remarkably as it lies upon the field, the middle of 
the rows then generally appearing of an higher co- 
Jour than either of the ends. th 5 
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